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THE DEAD BIRD. 
Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Socie- 
ty, and sold at the Denository, 24, Cornhill, Boston. 
Extract. | 

Son. My dear father, don’t you pity me? 

Father. For what, my son? If my pity will 
be of any use, you shall have it freely. 

S. My birdis dead! That dear little bird that 
used to sing so sweetly, and fly and flutter so 
nimbly round his cage, as fast as I could wink. 
And then he would welcome me with his look as 
if he was expecting something to eat. He would 
leave his perch and go back quick and steady. 
And when I gave him cake or seed, he would eat 
a little first, and then sing and thank me. O! 
how he loved me! [I did not know how much I 
loved him before. 

F. Well, this is a fine long, pathetic speech 
over your bird. 

S. O! father! you don’t feel as Ido. If you 
did, you would not think it too long, or too good. 
The dear bird was very pretty. 

F. When and how did all this come about? 
But no matter for that. He is dead, you say. 
Bring him here and let me see him. 

S. Here is the poor bird; see him, sir! 

F. I see nothing new, nor strange. Nothing 
has happened but what will happen again; and to 
all birds, first. or last. 

S. O I never saw anything like it. 

F. That may be; it will show how little vou 
know by experience. Call your bird; give him 
cake and seeds. 

S. O! father, don’t mock me, now! 
you to pity me. ' 

F. Wait a little, and let your grief cool. 
Then you may be prepared to receive some in- 
struction, and also some consolation. How did 
the bird die—of sickness, or how? 

S. Why, sir, two days ago he drooped and 
sat upon the perch, and seemed to be asleep. I 
spoke to him, but he seemed not to hear. I offer- 
ed him cake, but he would not eat. I brought 
him flowers, but he would not Jook at them. His 
mate sung to him, but he did not hear or mind it. 
This morning he lay dead in the bottom of the 
cage. That is all I know about it. 

F. Well, and what do you see and know about 
him now? 

S. Why, that his eye is open, but he cannot 
see; his ear cannot hear; his wings cannot fly; 
his mouth cannot taste; and his throat cannot 
sing. His bird mates are all round him, singing, 
and fluttering, and eating; but it is all nothing to 
him. He is dead. 

F. Are his eyes and mouth and lungs with 
which he sung and ate, all the same as they were 
no longer ago than day before yesterday? 

S. Just so, as far as I can see. 

F. Well, what remains of him? 
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S. Why, his fine colored feathers and wings 
on his dear little body. He looks just as he did. 
It seems as if he could not be dead. 

F. Well what is gone? Something ts gone, 
you see; what is it? 

S. I cannot tell what it is. The body and 
legs, and wings, and feathers are all here. But 
what signifies all that? There is io life in them. 

F. If I understand you, then, his life ts gone, 
and jis body is dead. Whet if his life were to 
come into his body again? 

S. O! I wish it would. Then he would be 
just as he used to be, and J should love him more 
than ever. I would never forget to feed him 
again. He should never sing mournfully because 
he was hungry. I’d never teaze and vex him 
O! how sorry I am. But it is all over, 
and too late now. 

F. Aud what do fou call that life of the bird? 
Was it his soul? 

S. Why, yes, father. I did not think of that. 
It must have been so. His soul made his body 
alive, made his eyes see, his wings fly, and his 
throat warble such beautiful songs. His soul— 
O, I see through it all, now. His soul learnt the 
song by his ear. He remembered it; and when- 
ever he chose to, his mouth and throat tuned up 
and sung it. Vow the bird’s soul is gone out of 
him, and so his body is dead. I understand it all 
now, you have made it sv plain. Thank you, 
thank you, sir. The soul lives and moves in the 
body, just as the bird lives in the cage. Butisa 
bird's soul liky my soul, father? 

F. We must leave that question for another 
time. [To be continued. | 





NARRATIVE. 





From the New-York Mirror. 
The Temptation of Rachel Morrison. 

Tt was a clear, sunny September morning— 
bright and cheerful. Autumn was stealing, not 
striding over the landscape, and Rachel Morrison 
looked out upon a joyous picture as she sat within 
the window of her father’s house. 

Her two younger sisters had spread a richly- 
fringed carpet beneath a verandah that was cur- 
tained by clustering vines: the elder of them had 
filled a basket with the rich clusters of the purple 
grape, and held it up, a double temptation to little 
Miriam and a bounding grey-hound, the pet and 
torment ofthe family. Kate Morrison, the tempter, 
would not, however, suffer either of them to touch 
a single grape until she had first presented the 
basket to Rachel; indeed, her youthful sisters 
loved Rachel dearly—and loved her the more, 
for that the rose was fading from her cheek, and 
her lips seldom smiling, as was their custom in 
former times. I have often observed that the love 
of children increases with the illness of. a friend 
or companion—a beautiful illustration of the dis- 
interested nature of true love. 

‘¢ There is a bunch, Rachel—a bunch fit for a 

ueen! The doctor said you might eat grapes.” 

‘*Thank you, dear Kate; they are very fine, 
indeed; but you should not have tempted Miriam 
and Nina with them.”’ 

‘*Oh!” replied Kate, laughing, ‘‘I love to 
tempt them—to tease them a little; it does them 

ood.”’ 

‘©No, I do not think so,” said Rachel. ‘I 
am not fond of quoting from the holy Scriptures 
on trivial occasions, but you must remember we 
pray not to be led into temptation; and, Kate, 
looking on the temptation with which you tempted 


your little sister and the pretty hound, made me 
think a 


** What, sister?”’ 

‘*Upon mine own!”? 

‘Yours, Rachel! I did not tempt you with 
grapes.” 

‘*Grapes!”’ repeated Rachel Morrison, smi- 
ling, though there was sadness in the smile; 


‘No, not with grapes: yet I have had my temp- 
| tation.” 


‘* What was it, sister?’’ 

‘*T will tell you when you are old enough to 
understand its nature.” 

‘** But I am old enough, Rachel. I shall be 
seven next month. * * ® 
_ “Indeed, my Kate, you need not attempt to 
find out. Listen to me; if it pleases heaven that 
I live until you have completed your seventeenth 
year, I will relate to you my ‘temptation;’ if— 
listen to me, Katherine—I am taken from you 
into the world of spirits before you attain the 
beauty and incur the dangers of womanhood, I 
will leave a written testimony that may warn you 
how to avoid the sorrows which have planted and 
watered the willows that are already growing 
over my early grave.”’ 

Kate did not quite understand what her sister 
meant, but she saw that her eyes were filled with 
tears, and so she crept silently to her side, and 
looked up into her face, and felt her heart sad 
within her. A little time, and the sharp winds of 
an unusually cold spring sent (the physicians said) 
poor Rachel Morrison to an early grave. There 
was one who knew otherwise—who knew that the 
iron had entered her soul, and festered in its core, 
and that her body was too delicate to withstand 
{the struggles of her mind. Her mother closed 
‘her eyes, and sorrowed over her bier—bat not as 

















‘| one having no hope, for her last blessed words 


were, ‘‘] know that my Redeemer liveth!” 
There was muck mourning in the bereaved dwell- 
ing. Kate was able to feel and to tell how truly 
she missed— 

‘The glancing of her sister’s eye, 

The waving of her hair, 
The footsteps lightly gliding by, 
The hand so small and fair.” 

But little Miriam soon forgot her troubles in the 
excitement of black frocks and a crape bonnet. 
_ Years pass, as well as months; and when we 
review them, we think they pass as quickly. The 
retrospect of both is nearly the same; but the 
prospect, how different. Katherine Morrison 
had completed her seventeenth year, and was al 
ready arrived at the dangerous distinction of being 
a belle and a beauty. She had almost ceased tc 
remember that her sister, whose beautiful form 
was now part and parcel of the earth wherein ij 
lay, left a ‘‘ written testimony” of her trials; tha) 
she laid open her heart’s feelings, hopes, and dis: 
appointments for her advantage; that, to preven 
her sister’s tears, she had re-shed her own—fo: 
she had torn afresh wounds which time had com 
paratively healed, and had again counted th 
drops of blood distilled from her lacerated heart 
** My blessed child!” said her mother, ‘‘ have yo’ 
forgotten poor Rachel’s legacy? how she b 
queathed you the knowledge of her ‘temptation 
that your fate might not be as hers?” 

She laid a few leaves of paper upon her tabl 
fairly and plainly written; and Kate retrimme 
her lamp, and flung the garland from her broy 
that she might read the following story of her de¢ 
sister. 
| ‘*A woman, Kate!—a young unmarried w 

man’s trials—are generally of the affections; tria 
























































































































(outh’s Companion. 












of temper—trials of judgment, trials of power, 


come afterward; but a young girl’s trials are of 


the heart. . 
‘'T hope you have not yet understood what it 
is to love; unless, indeed, you love what is lovely, 
lovely not only for time, but for eternity. The 
impression made on a young heart may be consid- 
ered light; and yet it is long—oh, how long! be- 
fore it wears out; J found it so. The remembrance 
of your sister—of the once living reality of her 
who pens these lines—will, before you read them, 
have faded to an outlined vision. You will re- 
member a thin, pale girl, who loved flowers and 
music, and for whom you gathered the finest 
grapes; and the thought of her will bring back 
her last kiss—her white brow—her dead hand, 
the never-to-be-forgotten touch of death! the tears 
—a mother’s precious tears! and then the funeral! 
Ay, my beloved sister, it will be a vision, but we 
may learn wisdom from such. 
**¥ did think too highly of my acquirements, 
and practised them more for the sake of display, 
than a desire to give pleasure. They attracted 
the attention of one who, possessed of much beau- 
ty, much talent, and some—indeed, many amiable 
qualities, was, nevertheless, deficient in the great 
requisites for domestic—much less Christian— 
happiness. For a time, we were as two gay but- 
terflies sporting in the sunshine; I learned to see 
with his eyes, to hear with his ears, to feel his 
feelings, to live but in his presence; and yet I 
hardly knew it—was not that strange?—One of 
the mysteries of love; perpetually denying his in- 
fluence with my lips-—lying to my own heart— 
practising self-deception; but however I might 
have succeeded in deceiving myself, I did not, 
could not, deceive him. He knew his power, and 
while he loved me—(Ah! Kate, take my experi- 
ence with you into the world, and remember that 
while men talk of love, women feel it)—loved me 
. —he believed well—yet endeavored to laugh at 
my ‘amiable weaknesses,’ ‘early prejudices,’ 
‘want of worldly knowledge.’ Such he termed, 
in honied words, woman’s best and surest safe- 
guard—her refuge—her hope—her shield and 
buckler. At first I was alarmed—but he never 
wounded my feelings. Day by day, secure of my 
affections, he became more careless in his expres- 
sions, though he gave me no reason to suppose 
that he was guilty, of infidelity. I wanted the 
courage, and in truth, the Christian knowledge to 
combat his assertions; and, for a long time, I 
sheltered myself under the hope, almost the be- 
lief, that he did but jest! And awful as it was, 
still it was a comfort—a coward’s comfort, truly, 
that has no truth for its foundation. My dear 
mother, too, trembled while she prayed for my 
happiness; but my father thought of the splendour 
of the alliance, and rejoiced therein. 

** The time approached for our union, and the 
care, attention and tenderness of my affianced 
husband made me almost forget what then I had 
hardly‘time to think upon, amid the congratula- 
tions, the preparations, and the festivals that were 
to celebrate our marriage. Every one, too, as- 
sured me how certain I was of happiness, and I 
endeavored too—yes, I did—believe it. I gave 
myself up to the intoxication of an unsanctified 
hope, and I fought against my doubts and Chris- 
tian terrors; it was the last Sunday before our 
marriage, and we were to take the sacrament to- 
gether. He had agreed with so much seeming 
pleasare that we should do so, that I hailed it as 
a happy omen; and on that memorable Sabbath 
morning entered a bower whose roses and jasmine 
had been twined by his hands—which made them 
doubly dear to me. It was a bright and balmy 
day—the sprays were bending beneath the dew- 
drops, and the air was heavy with perfume; every 
thing was hushed and silent—even the song of the 
bird was tempered in its sweetness; and I prayed 
—oh! how fervently prayed, that I might—that we 
might together find ‘ the way, the truth, and the life.’ 

**T had escaped from the tumult of company to 








for him than for myself. Suddenly the church- 
bell sounded in my ear, and I rose to attend its 
blessed summons. I was pushing back the silver 
stars of a clustering jasmine that curtained the 
arbour’s entrance, when I saw the object of my 
prayer coming toward me; perhaps I would not 
have drawn back had he been alone, but an inti- 
mate friend, who was to have been his grooms- 
man, was with him, and I shrank beneath the 
shade. As they approached, they laughed and 
talked together, and so loudly that I heard what 
one of them would have given worlds I never had 
heard. 

‘*« The sacrament will take up so much time, 
that I cannot meet you as I intended.’ This sen- 
tence attracted my attention; though when indeed 
did he speak that I was not attentive? Oh, how 
I shuddered at what followed! 

** *fhen why do you go? ~Why submit to what 
you despise? I would not do it for any woman 
upon earth!’ 

***T would do more than that for Rachel; but 
when once away from this, she will get rid of her 
early prejudices, and become one of the world; 
her mind is comprehensive, and her love for me 
will tend to teach her the superiority of rational 
over formal religion.’ 

*** To have a preaching wife—to be obliged to 
sing psalms on Sundays, and take the sacrament 
once a month—a pretty prospect of domestic fe- 
licity!”” : 

‘** Psha—you do not suppose that my present 
life is a type of what is to came? No, no; I do 
not intend to be canonized under the domination 
of Saint Alfred; but it pleases her, and believe 
me she is not half so bad as she was. I remem- 
ber when she would not read a newspaper on 
Sunday!’ 

** * Ts it possible?’ 

**¢Fact—upon my honor. Now she is getting 
better and better: I must tolerate the mummery 
till we are married, and then F 
** Kate, Kate, I heard no more. A torrent of 
bitterness overwhelmed me. The blessed sacra- 
ment to be termed ‘ mummery’—the man for whom 
I lived and prayed, to exult that my religion was 
declining—to plan its destruction! I do not ask 
you to pity me now, because my transgressions 
have been pardoned—my race run—my sorrows 
ceased their troubling—my spirit found its rest!— 
but then, or rather when restored to perfect con- 
sciousness, you have pitied me. 

‘* For weeks I could not leave my bed; the de- 
lirium of brain fever for a time spared me worse 
agonies, but the temptation was with me still. I 
knew that Alfred’s attentions had been unremit- 
ting—that he had watched over me—they said he 
had prayed for me. Oh! to whom was he to 
pray? his people were not my people, his God not 
my God. And yet I loved him—loved him in my 
heart of hearts—prayed for him; Kate, 1 pray for 
him still—at morn, at midnight,—by the wayside, 
and in secret; his name is on my lips!—on my 
lips! in my heart! My mother, though she krew 
by bitter experience, that two can never be as 
one, except in the Lord—she almost wished me 
to perform my contract—she feared that, though 
the spirit was willing, the flesh was weak—and 
she talked of the believing wife saving the unbe- 
lieving husband. It might be so;—and had I 
married, believing that he believed, I would have 
borne my cross; but the film had been graciously 
removed from ming eyes—he was an acknowledg- 
ed infidel, regarding the holy ordinances of reli- 
gion as mummeries. Could I look up to, select 
such a one as my guide through life? My father 
spurned me from him—talked of the lands which 
I had lost—the station I had cast away! My 
bridemaids mourned that their splendid dresses 
could not be worn: and you, Kate, a little fairy of 
five years old, wept bitterly the loss of the cake. 
But oh! when he, the loved one, promised to be 
all I desired—said that I could save him from the 
destruction into which he would surely plunge if 








commune with my own heart, and He, to ‘ whom 
all hearts are open,’ knows, that I prayed more 


—— 


remember that he who had deceived me once 
might repeat the deception! . They tell us we 
ought to forget the faults of those we love! | 
found remembering their perfections the more 
dangerous of the two. 

‘*Enough! we parted. He said, ‘If his life 
if his opinions, became religious, would I marry 
him?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ He went forth again into 
the world, and he forgot me. I remained in m 
own home. [ forgot not him. His career has 
been thoughtless, brilliant, and extravagant—he 
has grown of the world, worldly: while I have 
found rest, and peace, and hope—and ere lop 
ere you have read these pages, shall have been 
made immortal. Oh, then, beloved Katherine 
let your prayer be, ‘ Let me not be led into temp. 
tation;’ for once being led therein by the vanities 
the pleasures, or the riches of life, our escape is 
doubtful, and our trial great.” 

Bitterly did Katherine weep over the records 
of a life which was terminated before twenty sum- 
mers had stamped the perfection of beauty on her 
brow; but I am happy to record that Kate was 
saved much misery by the wisdom she gleaned 
from the ‘* Temptation of Rachel Morrison.” 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
The Little Boy that the Lord called. 


There was once a little boy, whose mother 
loved him very much, and was very desirous that 
he should become good; so while he was yet very 
young, she carried him away to live with a good 
old minister. I suppose she thonght a good ex- 
ample would be of great benefit to him. Oncea 
year his mother went to see him, and carried him 
a little coat that she made for him. He grew 
quite a large boy, and every body loved him, and 
what was better than all, God loved him. One 
night he went to bed and went to sleep; but he 
thought he heard the good old minister calling 
him, so he got up and went to him, and asked him 
what he wanted. The old man told him to go lie 
down again, for he did’nt call him. So he went 
back to go to sleep, but he heard the voice again, 
and again the old man told him he did’nt want 
him, or call him. Now this little boy did’nt know 
that it was God who was speaking to him, so when 
the voice came the third time, he got up again 
and went to the old man, and then he told him it 
was the voice of the Lord, and if he heard it 
again, he must answer that he heard. So when 
the voice came again, he lay still and answered, | 
and the Lord told him to tell this minister he lived 
with, that he did wrong not to restrain his wicked 
sons, and that he should punish such wicked con- 
duct as they were guilty of. 

Well, this little boy felt very unhappy, for the 
old man had been very kind to him, and he hated 
to distress him: so he lay and thought of it till 
morning, and I suppose he almost made up his 
mind not to say anything about it; but the old 
minister called him, and asked him what God had 
said to him, and told him that he must not hide it 
from him. So the good boy told him, and hid 
nothing from him, and it must have made the poor 
old man feel very bad, for he loved his sons, though 
they were wicked; indeed he had been too kind to 
them, and they were wicked enough to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Soon after this, there was a great battle, and 
these two wicked sons were slain, and somebody 
cnme and told their father of it; he was then nine- 
ty-eight years old, and quite blind, and the news 
overcame him very much; and they told him other 
bad news, and it was too much for the poor old 
man; he fell backward, and died instantly. 

The good boy who lived with him, must have 
been very sad when he heard of it; but then his 
conscience told him that he had always been kind 
to him, kinder than his own sons were. After the 
minister died, he grew up to be a very good man, 





I did not share his name—then came my worst 
temptation—then, then, 1 felt how bitter it was to 


and every body knew that he was to be a minis- 
ter, and the people thought a great deal of him. 
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this little boy of whom I have been telling 
sn was the old prophet that anointed David, of 
whom I told you in a former story. Isa. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
DIALOGUE ABOUT PUSSY’S LETTER, 
between little Julia and her sister Caroline. 


Julia. Sister Caroline, I have just been read- 
ing another of Tassy’s letters, and this makes 
three letters from cats, which I have read in the 
Youth’s Companion within a few weeks. Did 
you ever see a cat that could write? 

Caroline. Parrots may be taught to talk, and 
elephants to dance; why then may not a cat be 
taught to write? ; 

Julia. Well, I never heard of such a thing 
before: but old Grimalkin jumped on to the table 
the other day, where I was setting, and after purr- 
ing about and rubbing his whiskers against my 
cheek for some time, he went to the inkstand and 
took the pen in his mouth, and: I thought to be 
sure, that he was going to try to write: but instead 
of that, he tipped over the inkstand and spilt the 
ink. 1 suppose that he is too old now to learn to 
write. ‘ 

Caroline. But how were you pleased with those 
three letters? For I suppose that you read them. 

Julia. Yes, 1 read them; for I alwaysread the 
Youth’s Companion all through: but I did not 
feel much interested in the concerns of cats. 
What good do you suppose such letters can do 
little girls? 

Caroline. I do not know, dear; but doubtless 
Mr. Willis thought that the little readers of the 
Companion would be interested in them. 

Julia. Well, I wish the cats would have a pa- 
per among themselves, so that Mr. Willis need 
not print any more of their letters. But if some 
of the little birds, that you said have gone where 
it is warm weather, should send him letters, I 
hope he will publish them: for I should admire to 
know what they have seen, and what they have 
been doing all this long time, that they have been 


gone. X. Q. P. 





“NATURAL HISTORY. 








Written for the Youth’s Campanion. 
THE COUGAR. 

This animal, or as it is more commonly called, 
the Panther, is found in various parts of North 
America, from Canada to Florida. It is one of 
the largest beasts of prey in this country, and is 
very strong, ferocious and savage. It will swim 
rivers in pursuit of its prey, and sometimes climbs 
into trees, and then pounces down upon its vic- 
tim as it passes along. Its color is a brownish 
red, and it is covered with small spots, which are 
found in clusters of four or five. These spots, 
however, do not occur on the throat, which is 
white, nor upon the belly, which is covered with 
dark dingy stripes. It is about five feet in length, 
besides its tail, which measures from 2 1-2 to 3 
feet. Notwithstanding its natural ferocity, it can 
be tamed, and when domesticated, closely resem- 
bles the common cat. Its flesh is white, and is 
much eaten by the Indians, who also make use of 
its fur, in clothing themselves. 

Owing to the rapid increase of population, they 
are now seldom met with in this part of the coun- 
try, though in the uninhabited parts of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, and of the western country, they 
are frequently encountered, and sometimes they 
spring from the trees upon the unwary traveller, 

The following case occurred in the state of New 

ork some years since. It was at a time when 
these animals were too numerous for the conve- 
nience and safety of the inhabitants, and a bounty 
Was offered for each one that should be killed. 
A boy had been out one day into the fields to milk 
the cows, and while returning home, perceived in 
atree a large panther, (or painter, as they were 
Sometimes called.) Not feeling himself in a very 
pleasant or safe situation, he called out, Father, 
Father, bring a gun! bring a gun! His father 








heard him, and soon came to his assistance with 
a gun, killed the panther, and obtained the bounty 
which had been offered. H. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 














[We recommend to persons engaged in Sabbath School teaching, 
a careful perusal of the following extracts, if they cannot obtain 
the whole Report—and having frequently seen the school, we would 
advise such persons who may be in the city, to visit it for their 
own gratification and improvement. We shall extract some obitu” 
ary notices from the Report hereafter.] 


MASON-STREET S. SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
Extract from the Report of the Superintendent, 1835. 


Teacuers. There are now !6 male teachers, 
and 17 female teachers, attached to the school. 
Five male teachers have left within the year, and 
three female. One from ill health; several from 
removal to an inconvenient distance; one male 
teacher has entered a neighboring seminary, with 
a view to the ministry, and ofe has established 
himself in mercantile business ‘n a distant State. 
There has been no want of teachers, and an en- 
couraging degree of attention has been paid to 
their various duties. 

Scuotars. One hundred and ninety-three 
scholars have been admitted between January 1, 
1835, and January 31, 1836. There are now on 
the records of the school, and considered as actu- 
ally belonging to it, ninety-two females, and 
eighty-four males, making ore hundred and sev- 
enty-six. In the infant school, twenty-five fe- 
males, and sixteen males; making, in all, two 
hundred and seventeen. Being an increase of 
fifty-nine beyond the last Report. 

Juvenite Associations. The two societies in 
aid of the Seamen’s Friend Society, still continue. 
The females have done less the past year than 
usual, from causes not likely to occur during the 
present year; the male society has paid into the 
treasury of the Seaman’s Friend Society, $76 12, 
collected during the past year. It numbers fifty- 
two at the present time, and holds its meetings 
monthly, except in June, July, and August. The 
close of their report for 1835, is in these words. 
‘*We should commence another year with a 
stronger determination than ever before, to do all 
that we can in our humble sphere, to supply the 
Sartor with the worp or Gop. Every individual 
member should feel his repsonsibility to sustain 
this Society. Let each of us resolve, that as for 
us, we will continue our labors for the ‘Son of 
the Ocean,’ while life lasts, or till the name, 
* Sartor,’ shall be synonymous with ‘ Missionary 
oF THE GosPEL.’”’ 

Sineine. Attention continues to be given to 
this delightful part of our Sabbath school exer- 
cises, and the scholars discover much interest in 
it. Through the judicious and untiring labors of 
the leader in our school, much improvement has 
been made, and a few minutes are now given to- 
ward the close of the afternoon service, in prac- 
tising a few hymns. 

Lisrary. About two hundred volumes, which 
have been read by our scholars, have been given 
to the Seamen’s Church Sabbath School Library. 
Upwards of one hundred new books have been 
added to ours, and it is contemplated to make a 
further addition before the month of May, when a 
descriptive catalogue will be prepared of the whole, 
in order that parents and scholars may be enabled 
to select with niore facility the paflicular books 
they may wish to examine. The present number 
of volumes in the Library is about three hundred. 
The new plan for delivery of the books, introduced 
in Albany, has been adopted with us, and prom- 
ises to save much time, and to prevent many mis- 
takes. 

A donation of upwards of one hundred and fifty 
volumes, was made the last summer by the Teach- 
ers and Scholars, toward the Sabbath schools in 
the west,—which were solicited by Rev. Mr. El- 
lis from that region. 

Annuat Soremnities. The days of Thanks- 
giving, and Fast, have been ob-arved bythe school, 
and it has given great pleasut. « to the Superinten- 





dent and Teachers to notice such general attention 
on these days; and particularly on the day of 
Thanksgiving, to have the apartment filled to 
overflowing, with the parents and friends of the 
scholars. When we can enjoy the cordial c0-op- 
eration of these, we shall feel greatly encouraged 
in our labors. 

Ittuminatep Diacrams. As the mind is fre- 
quently instructed through the eye, the Superin- 
tendent has endeavored, the- past year, to convey 
some instruction to his young friends, by means 
of the Magic Lantern. He has confined himself 
principally to objects connected with the scripture 
history; and by vivid and beautiful delineations of 
animals, scenes, and objects of various kinds, up- 
on the screen, magnified to a great extent, he tg 
not without hopes that salutary impressions have 
been made, striking and durable; so that whenever 
the passage of scripture "occurs, touching these 
objects, the associations with the diagram will be 
so strong, as to give something of distinctness and 
reality to the sentiment; making it, as it were, 
present to the eye, as well as affecting to the mind. 
Many parents and friends of the children have 
been present at these exhibitions, and expressed 
great approbation and pleasure. 

ArreRNoon Rexicious Servics. Many of the 
scholars, having no regular place of worship, have 
been allowed seats, through the kindness of Park 
Street Church, in their gallery. But aitendance 
of this kind is connected with many evils, of which 
all must be sensible who have been conversant 
with this part of the Sabbath school system. In 
the mean time, as an experiment merely, the Su- 
perintendent and Teachers of Mason street Sab- 
bath School, established on the fifth of July last, 
a regular service in the afternoon, at the schoo} 
room, commencing fifteen minutes after the Sab- 
bath schoel exercise closes; and about forty to 
fifty children are usually present. ‘The Superin- 
tendent, and several of the Teachers, in rotation, 
have conducted the service, and made use of such 
works as ‘‘ Todd’s Lectures to Children,” as the 
ground of their remarks. Prayer,—reading the 
Scriptures alternately by Teacher and scholars,— 
singing, exhortation, &c. consume the time allot- 
ted, which is about the usual time spent in church. 








MORALI 


THE WOODEN BOX, 


A rew weeks ago, as I was travelling in a 
steambort, a friend pointed to a box that was lying 
on the deck, and asked me what I would give for 
it? 

It was a small box—not so much as a foot 
square—made of common wood, and looked as if 
it might contain nails, or something of little value. 
Nobody was taking care of it, and the people sat 
on it, or walked over it, as they chose. 

I therefore wondered why my friend should ask 
the question; but whilst I looked at the box, he 
said, ‘‘ It is worth more than all this boat.” 

He then told me that it was filled with gold 
coin to the value of ninety thousand dollars, which 
was sent from a bank in Baltimore to a bank in 
Philadelphia. It was so heavy that no one could 
move it without difficulty, and therefore it could 
not be slily picked up by a thief. And, indeed, 
no one would suspect from its appearance that it 
was worth much; and this too was a protection 
to it. 

How differently did I now regard the little box! 
What I thought to be of scarcely any value, proved 
to be a sum of money which would make a man 
rich, and would buy him houses and lands, and 
place him above the reach of want all his life, and 
support his family after his death. Or it would 
buy a million of Testaments, or Sabbath-school 
books; or clothe ten thousand children. , 

I thought too that it might teach me not to value 
any thing from its outside appearance. Before 
my friend told me what was in the box, I would 
not have given five dollars for it; and if I had 
been left to choose between it and one of the large 
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packages of goods that were piled on the deck, I 
should have thought of course the latter was the 
more valuable. 

How often do we judge in this way of persons. 
We see an humble man—perhaps a beggar—in 
the street, and pass him by as if he were not wor- 
thy of our notice; and look with respect upon the 
man who by his dress and manners seems to be 
some great person. But the beggar may be a 
friend of God and a pilgrim to heaven; and the 
great man may be a hater of every thing that is 
good. Remember Lazarus, and the rich man at 
whose gate he lay. 

The reason is the same in the case of the box 
and the man. We do not sce what is inside. If 
we knew the heart, we could tell how to value the 
man, just as we can know the worth of a box by 
knowing what is in it. A beautiful box may be 
full of worthless paper or saw-dust, and a rough 
box may be full of jewels or gold. So let us not 


judge by the outward appearance, but whether 
poor or rich, fair or homely, high or humble, love 
those whose conduct proves that the heart is right. 
[ Youths Friend. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLER, Wo. 10. 
The Steamboat. The orange-boy. Toolate. Thedisappointment 

followed by a happy result, and the good boy rewarded. 

As the time approaches when the steamboat is 
to start, the landing-place becomes a scene of 
amusing uproar amd confusion. There are three 
bells which notify that the hour is come, and the 
moment is near. On one occasion I found myself 
on board the boat leaving New York for Phila- 
delphia, before the first bell was rung. I took 
my chair to a place under the awning, where I 
could sit and observe all that passed. It wasa 
fine morning, and everything was life and anima- 
tion in the busy city about me. Presently the 
first bell rung, and while it was yet ringing, I 
beard martial music at a distance, which came 
nearer and nearer, till it seemed close at hand, and 
I saw a company of soldiers turn dowa upon the 
wharf, and come on board. A few words of the 
captain dismissed them, and they were soon seat- 
ed by me on the benches and chairs. The bell 
rung again. One carriage after another drove 
down, and stopped by the boat, and let out those 
within, and the baggage was removed in a mo- 
ment, and then the carriage gave place to another. 
Handcarts with trunks, and men with their over 
coats over their arms, or a bundle or travelling 
bag in their hands, crowded into the boat. At 
the moment the third and last bell was rung, there 
was a continued procession of carriages, and wag- 
gons, and men and women hastening towards the 
boat. The strangest mixture of sounds almost 
deafened me. There was the tremendous steam- 
engine hissing, as if in the greatest impatience for 
a start. Then the voices of the men, and above 
all, the voice of the captain, and the ringing of 
the small signal bells, and the rattling of wheels, 
showed that the moment was come. At the ring- 
ing of the third bell, every one who is going must 
be on board, and it is the parting moment. There 
is shaking of hands, and tender adieus, and wishes 
for a pleasant journey, and sometimes a tear, and 
then the friends and spectators are drawn up in a 
line on the landing, and the passengers form an 


opposite line behind the railing of the boat;—each | woman. 
Then | 


friend being nearest his friends on shore. 
the ropes are thrown off, and the great arm of the 
boat moves up and down, and there is a waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs, and the shoré recedes. 

** You are too late, my lad!’ exclaimed some 
one near me, and I turned round and saw a bov 
with a basket of oranges, which he had been sell- 
ing to the passengers, and was detained on boa d 
by his honesty, in wishing to make the right change 
to a gentleman. He seemed very restless, and 
anxious to be on shore, and ran back and forth on 
board, hoping to find an opportunity to jump on 























shore. ‘‘ You are a moment too late, sir!’’ said 
a number of voices on shore, to a gentleman who 
came running down in great haste to the landing, 
with his portmanteau in his hand, and ealling, 
‘* Captain, Captain!’ ‘*'Too late, sir,” said the 
captain. I looked around to find the orange-boy, 
and saw him sitting near me and lvoking over into 
the water. There was a tear in his eye; I ex- 
changed my seat, and took one by him, and while 
I was eating one of the oranges from his basket, 
I said to him, ‘‘ My boy, why were you so anxious 
to be on shore, and why do you cry about a little 
disappointment?’ ‘‘ My mother has been sick, 
sir,’ he said, “and not able to work, and depends 
upon me to get bread for her and the children, 
and they will have nothing to eat till I get home.” 

There was something about the lad which pleas- 
ed me, and especially his kindness to his mother. 
I told him I would see what could be done for 
him. I went to the captain, and told his story, 
and requested him to land the boy at some point, 
from which he could return to the city in a ferry- 
boat. He said he would not depart from his rule 
for any gentleman on board, but he would reward 
such a good disposition. I returned to the boy, 
and told him that the captain would send him 
ashore in a few moments in a boat, and that I 
would see what more could be done to reward 
him. He was perfectly happy, and when I told 
him to take up his basket and follow me, he began 
to cry again for joy. I went up to a gentleman 
standing near some ladies, and told him the boy’s 
story. Before I was through, many were listen- 
ing to me with interest. And ore young lady 
handed the gentleman half a dollar, and said, 
‘* father, will you give this to the boy, and take 
one of the oranges for me?” Her example was 
followed by all around, and we bought all the 
boy’s oranges, and made up quite a handsome sum 











for him te take home to his mother, which we put 
into a net-work purse, which a younger sister of | 
the lady, who first began the contribution, said | 
she had made herself. No one complained at the | 


delay occasioned by putting this good boy on shore. | 


E.D. | 


He left us as happy as he could be. 
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The River. 


The river springeth from some small and unobserv- 
el source; it floweth on, it tarrieth not; it is increased 


by springs from underneath its bed, and by the tributes | 


of other streams; it falleth into the sea, and thine eyes 
distinguish it no more. 

Such is the life of faith; thus small in its beginnings; 
thus continually pressing on; thus gaining strength and 
increase, as it proceeds, by meditation and experience, 
from within; by Christian converse and example, from 


without: thus entering at last the ocean of infinite and | 


eternal love. [ Emblems. 





Kindness of an Indian Woman. 
The Rev. Mr. Brown,a Missionary, when on his 


journey to Green Bay, with his son, last winter, was | 
Inj} 


exposed to severe suffering on account of the cold. 
those days he walked upon the ice (following the 
windings of the Menominee river) about seventy miles. 
His little son, eleven years of age, was drawn on a 
hunting sled by histwo Indian guides. One of the 
two nights in which he was on this route, Mr. B. slept 
upon the snow, with his son in his arms, the mercury, 
meantime, standing at 19 deg. below zero. A letter 
from Mr. Brown te Rev. Dr. Rudd, says:—* ‘The 
kindness of these poor degraded beings to us on this 
occasion, was most gratifying, particularly an Indian 
Although she could not speak a word of En- 
glish, she saw our situation, and did every thing in 
her power to assist us. She obtained the guides for 
us, provided moccasins, showed us how to guard 


against freezing, provided such provisions for us as | 


she had, was instrumental in inducing our guides to 
draw the s!ed on which our son was placed, and actu- 
ally drew a pair of mittens from the hands of her son, 
and put them on to my son’s hands, over a pair he al- 
ready had on; and when I offered her money to com- 
pensate for her kindnass, she refused, and replied to 
me, through au interpreter, that she could not receive 
any compensation, for she knew not how soon she 
might want assistance, and if I never had an opportu- 
nity to repay her this kindness, if I would do it to any 


— ey 


of her people whom I might find in distress, it was qj} 
she asked of me.” 





It won’t Kill you, Pa. 


In a certain town, in Connecticut, a little boy four 
years and six months old, was playing very rudely 
and making a good deal of noise, during a severe thun. 
der storm. His father had tried to still him two or 
three times, but in vain. At length he said to him 
** My son, you should not be so rude and noisy when j, 
thunders.” “‘Why, pa.” ‘Because, my son, don’t you 
know that thunder or the lightning which precedes jt 
kills persons sometimes?” ‘* No; does it, Pa? Welj’ 
it won’t kill you, Pa—I_know it won't.” “ Why not, 
my son??? ** Because I know it won’t; for you pray 
to God, Pa.” How just the inference of this child 
that prayer to God, is a sure protection in times of 
danger.—‘* Thousands shall fall by thy side, but jt 
shall not come nigh thee.” S. S. Adv, 





The Hairy Girl. 

The American Baptist Magazine for August, con. 
tains extracts from the journal of Rev. Mr. Kincaid 
missionary in Burmah. We select the following: ‘ 

August 29, 1884.—We had a singular visiter toda 
—a little girl ten years old, completely covered with 
hair about five inches long, very soft and light colored, 
Her father is a hairy man. e is a Shan, and was 
brought to Umerapoora by the old king. I wasstruck 
with the featurrs of this chill. Was it not thatthe 
hair was parted in front, so that she could see, you 
would not know by the shape of her head, which was 
the front or back part. Her nose, ears, cheeks, and 
even her arms, were covered with long, silky hair, 
She answered a variety of questions with as mich 
propriety as most children of her age, and was very 
mannerly in her language. [ Youth's Magazine, 





There is Death in it. 

In a town in the upper part of this State, aman 
hrought a jug of rum into his family, and left it on the 
table. Early in the morning the children called for 
some drink. As no one rose to give them water, they 
got up, and drank of the rum till one died. 





A Careful Boy.—in the Alexardria Museum there isa 
penknife which was given to Washington by his mother 
when he was twelve years of age, and which he kept filly 
six years. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
The Child’s Complaint. 


I’m tired dear mother, of cold and snow, 
And I long for the time to arrive, 

When the streams shall be loos’d, and the fountains 

flow, 

And the flowers again revive. 

I’ve gazed on the snow till I’m almost blind, 
And I’m tired of its spotless white; 

And I long on each naked tree to find 
A verdant mantle bright. 

*Tis many a month, since I have heard 
The hum of the busy bee; 

And I long ance more to hear a bird, 
As it carols wild and free; 


| For even the bells with their merry peal, 


No longer afford delight; 

I'd rather by far, on my ear would steal 
The sounds of a summer’s night. 

Oh when, dear mother, will winter go, 
And the pleasant spring appear? 

Or will the winds thus loudly blow, 
Throughout a whole long year? 

I cannot go out at morn or eve, 
But I meet Jack Frost so cold; 


| I wish he would take his final leave, 


And loose his chilling hold. 


Stern Winter will soon he gone, my child, 
And the gentle spring be seen; 
Then valley and garden, and mountain wild, 
Will be clothed in a robe of green: 
Then birds will carol their sweetest lays, 
And shall not each heart rejoice 
o join their song, to our Maker’s praise, 
With a glad and grateful voice? 
Remember, my child, who rules the year, 
And hush eaeh anxious thought; 
Beneath His care you need not fear, 
His love the winter brought: 
Then trust that love both day and night, . 
And as the seasons roll, 
Your onward path shall all be light, 
And joy shall fill your soul. 
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